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with Negro education, both northern and southern, white and black, had to decide
what to do under the repressive practices of separate and unequal education. During
the fifty years of repression, the predominant response of the promoters of Negro
education was to accept the conditions under which Southern white majorities would
permit Negro education at all and then to persuade them to support it. This attitude of
accommodation or compromise has been termed the "great detour" by Henry Allen
Bullock of Texas Southern University in his prize-winning historical study of Negro
education.17
The chief Negro spokesman for the moderate response was Booker T. Washing-
ton who founded Tuskegee Institute on the model of his mentor, General Samuel
Chapman Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute. Armstrong's humanitarian-
isrn, strongly tinged with paternalistic attitudes of racial superiority, led him to argue
that the differences between the races meant that there should be a different and
special kind of education for Negroes. This special education should be an industrial
education to fit Negroes for the kinds of jobs they were to fill in a segregated
society-practical courses leading to the skilled trades, and moral education leading to
the virtues of hard work, frugality, thrift, and honesty characteristic of the Puritan
ethic.
Booker T. Washington echoed these sentiments publicly for many years, becom-
ing the symbol of the moderate and reasonable Negro leader who was willing to
eschew the radical Reconstruction doctrine of equality and integration and ready to
work to expand educational opportunities for Negroes under the segregated system.
This meant a strong emphasis upon useful industrial education as the prime means to
economic sufficiency for Negro workers and a stress upon the value of the dignity of
labor as the means to proving merit and achievement as the principal road to economic
efficiency in a segregated social, economic, and political system.
The merits of this educational response to repression have been vigorously
debated in recent years, much to the discredit of Booker T. Washington and his
supporters for acceding so wholeheartedly to the castelike system of legal and
customary segregation. Whatever else may be said, it is a fact that enormous amounts
of northern money poured into the South from a number of new philanthropic
foundations. School attendance increased rapidly from around 30 percent of Negro
children (age five to nineteen) in 1910 to 60 percent by 1930; literacy (age ten and
over) moved up from around 19 percent in 1870 to 84 percent in 1930; and an
educated black leadership was being trained in the segregated Negro colleges.
The spearhead of the separate Negro education movement was the Conference
for Education in the South, first convened in 1898 at Capon Springs, West Virginia,
which led to the policy activities of the Southern Education Conference and the
financial activities of the General Education Board.18 In a matter of two decades the
Conference persuaded the South to support universal public education for whites and
to provide widespread special education in rural, manual, and industrial trades for
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